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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(In Billions of U.S. Dollars Unless 


Domestic Economy 1989 1990 


Gross Domestic Product (1) 88.9 101.9 
Real GDP Growth Rate (percent) 2.3 -0.5 
Population Est. (millions) (3) oF .4 38.0 
Population Growth Rate (percent) 2.5 2.4 
GDP Per Capita (dollars) (1,3) 2396 2682 
Consumer Price Index Change 14.7 14.4 
(percent) (2) 
Gross National Product (1) 84.9 99.0 


Production and Employment 


Labor Force, excluding 

homelands (millions) (3) 10.9 
Unemployment, including 

homelands (percent) (3) 35.0 
Manufacturing Volume Index 

(1985=100) 109.4 
Mining Volume Index (1990=100) 101.9 
Government Deficit as Percent 

of GDP (F.Y. Ends March 31) 1.8 


Balance of Payments and Foreign Investment 


Exports (FOB) 
Imports (FOB) 
Current Account Balance 
Gold and Forex Reserves 
Held by Reserve Bank (2) 
U.S. Direct Investment (2) 
External Debt (2) 
Ratio of Foreign Interest 
Payments to Exports (percent) 
Exchange Rate 
(average dollars/rand) 0.38 0.39 
U.S. Exports to South Africa 1.66 1.73 
U.S. Imports from South Africa 1.52 1.70 


n/a = not available. 


Noted) 


1991 


107.5 
-0.6 
38.9 

2.4 
2763 
15.3 


103.9 


3.5 
n/a 
n/a 


n/a 
0.36 


2.11 
i733 


Projected 
1992 


123.1 
0.5 
39.8 
2.4 
3093 
14.0 


118.5 


n/a 
n/a 
es 


n/a 
n/a 
n/a 


n/a 
0.35 


n/a 
n/a 


(1) Current prices; increases in GDP at current prices are due to 
domestic inflation not reflected in the dollar/rand exchange rate. 


(2) Year-end. 


(3) Statistics are subject to interpretation. See text for 


further elaboration. 


Sources: South African Reserve Bank, Central Statistical Services 


and various private forecasts. 





SUMMARY 


The South African economy has been in recession for close to three 
years, setting an unfortunate backdrop to the historic political 
changes now under way. After growth of 2.1 percent in 1989, real 
gross domestic product (GDP) decreased by 0.5 percent in 1990 and 
0.6 percent in 1991, with large declines recorded in 
manufacturing, construction, commerce, and transport. In addition 
to short-term factors, stagnation in the South African economy 
results from long-festering structural problems: shortages of 
skilled labor, inefficient trade policies, concentration of 
economic power within conglomerates, and high taxes to pay for 
multiple apartheid institutions. Inequities in opportunity and 
government spending over the years have also contributed to 
illiteracy, unemployment, and other social problems plaguing South 
Africa’s black majority. Slow growth in real non-farm production 


and a rapid population increase has caused real GDP per capita to 
decline steadily. 


Most economists anticipate an economic upswing to begin by the end 
of the year, but previous optimistic projections have been lowered 
to less than 1 percent GDP growth for 1992 because of the worst 
regional drought this century. The strength of the anticipated 
recovery will depend on improvements in the world economy, 
continued growth in the country’s exports, and greater access to 
foreign capital following the lifting of trade and financial 
sanctions. Stubborn inflation, high interest rates, and a weak 
gold price may dampen prospects for a strong recovery. 


South Africa has pursued restrictive monetary and fiscal policies 
in an effort to contain and ultimately reduce inflation to the 
level of its leading trading partners. A 6.5 percent fall in the 
effective exchange rate of the rand was sufficient to counter the 
difference in inflation rates between South Africa and its main 
trading partners, resulting in continued high stability of the 
currency. Consumer inflation nonetheless climbed to 15.3 percent 
in 1991, from 14.4 percent in 1990. The intransigence of 
inflation is blamed on value-added (VAT) induced price boosts, 
particularly for food, and high consumer expectations. Wage 
increases have moderated slightly because of the length of the 
recession, declining corporate profits, and high unemployment. 


A decline in import purchases due to the recession and higher 
merchandise exports produced a record R7.4 billion surplus on 
South Africa’s current account of the balance of payments for 
1991, up from R5.8 billion in 1990. As a result, South Africa’s 
total gross gold and other foreign reserves grew by R2.5 billion 
to nearly R10 billion, about equal to two months’ import cover. 


South Africa is the largest export market for U.S. goods and 
services in Sub-Saharan African and ranks 30th among U.S. export 
markets overall. U.S. sales to South Africa in 1991 were $2.1 
billion, representing a 14 percent market share and an increase 
over 1991 export sales of $1.7 billion. 





CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


The South African economy remained mired in recession during 
1991. Large decreases in value-added production in the 
manufacturing, construction, commerce, and transport sectors 
yielded a 0.6 percent fall in real GDP. This was a further 
contraction from the 0.5 percent decline recorded in 1990. Hopes 
for a recovery were fueled by a modest rise in GDP in the third 
quarter of 1991, the first quarterly increase in two years, but 
another decline occurred in the fourth quarter. 


Real gross domestic expenditure (GDE) fell by about 0.5 percent 
in 1991, compared with a decrease of 2.5 percent the year 
before. GDE declined sharply in fourth quarter 1991, however, 
due to an annualized 3.5 percent decline in real private 
consumption spending as the recession finally began to take its 
toll on previously resilient consumer spending. Gross domestic 
fixed investment also declined substantially in the fourth 
quarter, bringing the rate of decrease in real fixed investment 
from 1.5 percent in 1990 to 8.5 percent in 1991. 


EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR 


Employment: A weak economy caused employers to slash their work 
forces in 1991. The mining and manufacturing industries 
eliminated some 65,000 jobs, and similar cuts are anticipated for 
1992. The South African Chamber of Business estimates that 40 
percent of the potential economically active population, or more 
than 5 million workers, are now unemployed. With employment 
opportunities in the formal sector shrinking, South Africans are 
increasingly turning to jobs in the informal sector, such as 
vending, small repairs, and carpentry. In 1980, 22 percent of 
South Africa’s economically active population was employed in the 
informal sector. That number has now jumped to 29 percent. 
Ironically, while there is massive unemployment among unskilled 
workers, jobs for skilled technical and managerial workers often 
go begging due to inadequate skills and vocational training. 


Industrial Relations: Trade unions showed significant militancy 
at the bargaining table in 1991. The total person-days lost to 
strikes remained high at 3.8 million, dropping only slightly from 
4 million in 1990. More than half of all negotiations saw some 
sort of industrial action, and wage disputes caused more than 
two-thirds of all strikes. The automobile industry suffered 27 
percent of the total person-days lost. The transportation, 
mining, and public sectors were the next hardest hit by strikes. 


Wages: Average wage increases of about 16.1 percent during 1991 
were down from the previous year’s average of 17.5 percent, but 
still remained slightly above the inflation rate. Wage gains by 
black workers were relatively better than those by whites, as 
companies and trade unions worked to close the gap in 
remuneration that has existed between the races. 





Productivity: According to the South African Reserve Bank, labor 
productivity (i.e., real GDP per worker outside the agricultural 
sector) showed year-on-year increases of 1.7 percent in second 
quarter 1991 and 1.6 percent in the third quarter. The bank 
attributes this increase to work force numbers falling more 
rapidly than production volume. Meanwhile, the year-on-year 
increase in nominal unit labor costs was 14.2 percent for the 
first three quarters of 1991. There was virtually no increase in 
real unit labor costs during the first three quarters of 1991. 


MONEY, PRICES AND GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


Money: Restrictive monetary policy led to a further slowdown in 
the growth of the broad money supply (M3) and a slight easing of 
credit in 1991. The increase in M3 rates fell from a peak of 
27.5 percent in August 1988 to 10.2 percent in January 1991. 
Regulatory changes introduced in the Deposit-Taking Institutions 
Act on February 1 brought many additional items onto banking 
balance sheets, artificially boosting the money supply. Allowing 
for distortions caused by these regulatory changes, the 
seasonally adjusted and annualized growth rate in M3 from the end 
of February 1991 to the end of January 1992 amounted to only 9.7 
percent, reflecting lower domestic economic activity and 
declining demand for money. In March 1992, the South African 
Reserve Bank lowered its guidelines for annual M3 growth to 7-10 
percent, the lowest since the bank first introduced its 
guidelines in 1986. The bank also reduced its prime bank rate 
from 17 to 16 percent in March 1992. 


Prices: Inflation in South Africa remains much higher than that 
of its major trading partners. The increase in the consumer 
price index (CPI) rose from 14.4 percent in 1990 to 15.3 percent 
in 1991. Consumer prices jumped 16.8 percent in the year to 
October 1991, following the implementation of the value-added tax 
and have since hovered around 16 percent. In spite of tight 
monetary policy and recessionary conditions, CPI inflation has 
been pushed by continuing nominal wage boosts, annual food price 
increases exceeding 25 percent, and consumer expectations. In 
contrast, the rate of increase in the production price index 
(PPI) has continued to decline, falling from 15.2 percent in 1989 
to 12.0 percent in 1990 and 11.4 percent in 1991. Economists are 
hopeful that the downward PPI trend will translate into a smaller 
CPI increase in 1992. Estimates for inflation in 1992 range 
around 13 percent. 


Government Finance: South Africa’s economic policy-makers are 
determined to keep a tight rein on government spending, but 
increasing demands for social spending have made that goal 
elusive. In the 1991/92 fiscal year (April to March), spending 
reached R86.4 billion, a nominal increase of 16.8 percent from 
the year before--a 1 percent boost in real terms. Revenues for 
fiscal 1991/92 equalled R73.2 billion, an increase of only 9.6 





percent from the previous year’s collections. Total government 
income fell short of expectations by R1.7 billion because of the 
continuing economic recession and losses incurred from the 
replacement of a 13 percent general sales tax with a value-added 
tax pegged at 10 percent. As a result, the government’s deficit 
before borrowing grew to 4.3 percent of GDP (R13.1 billion), 
compared with 3.4 percent in the original 1991/92 budget estimate 
and 2.6 percent the year before. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


South Africa’s balance-of-payments position improved considerably 
during 1991. The current account surplus grew from R5.8 billion 
in 1990 to R7.4 billion in 1991, the largest annual surplus in 
the country’s history. The sharp increase resulted from a 
decline in merchandise imports due to the deepening recession, 
higher merchandise and net gold exports, and lower net service 
and transfer payments to nonresidents. Economists predict a 
current account surplus of about R4 billion for 1992. 


The current account surplus is vital to South Africa’s debt 
repayment scheme under arrangements made with foreign creditors 
following a freeze in 1985 on new foreign capital inflows. The 
freeze, which prevented refinancing of South African debt, was 
the result of business decisions by foreign banks and subsequent 
official action by foreign governments. Although some European 
banks and governments have since lifted their bans on capital 
exports to South Africa, American law (the Gramm Amendment) still 
applies conditions to U.S. Government support for new 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) programs for South Africa. The 
projected current account surplus for 1992 should be sufficient 
to cover debt repayments due of about $1 billion, particularly 
given South Africa’s improved standing in international capital 
markets. 


During the first three quarters of 1991, the total outflow of 
capital not related to reserves was only R1.4 billion, compared 
with an average annual outflow of about R5 billion from 1985 to 
1989 and nearly R3 billion in 1990. In the fourth quarter, 
however, a net capital outflow of R4.6 billion was recorded, 
bringing net capital outflows to R6.1 billion for calendar year 
1991 and R35.7 billion for the period 1985 to 1991. The net 
outflow of capital in the fourth quarter was largely due to a 
reduction in South Africa’s short-term foreign trade financing. 
Nonetheless, the large current account surplus in 1991 boosted 
South Africa’s total gross gold and other foreign reserves by 
R2.5 billion, to R9.8 billion at the end of the year, about equal 
to the value of two months’ import cover. 


South Africa operates a two-tier foreign exchange system, the 
commercial rand and the financial rand, with the latter reserved 
for investment and capital exports of nonresidents. The discount 
on the financial rand narrowed significantly in early 1991 and 
has since traded at a discount around 16 percent to the 
commercial rand. 





SANCTIONS 


In July 1991, President Bush lifted a number of U.S. trade and 
investment sanctions, as well as the Rangel "double taxation" 
amendment, after the South African Government had met the 
conditions of the Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid Act of 1986. In 
February 1992, the Administration determined that South Africa 
had made significant progress toward the elimination of apartheid 
to permit the Export-Import Bank of the United States (Eximbank) 
to insure or provide credits for U.S. exports to the South 
African Government. Eximbank can also support exports to private 
South African firms which have endorsed and proceeded to 
implement fair labor standards. The Trade and Development 
Program was also authorized to launch its program of support for 
feasibility studies in South Africa. 


Other sanctions remain in place. Certain trade sanctions 
mandated under separate legislation remain in effect: No good or 
service may be sold to, resold to, or made available for use by 
South African police or military entities, and no sales of arms, 
munitions, or equipment used to manufacture munitions to any 
end-user in South Africa. These export restrictions are 
delineated in Section 785.4 of the Export Administration 
Regulations, U.S. Department of Commerce. The 1985 Gramm 
Amendment applies conditions to U.S. support for new IMF funding 
for South Africa. Some 140 state and local governments in the 
United States have enacted legislation that restricts companies 
from doing business with South Africa. These laws include 


pension divestiture, bank restrictions, selective contracting, 
and bans on South African products. 


South Africa’s other leading trading partners -- including the 
United Kingdom, Germany, Japan, and the European Community -- 
have lifted most trade and investment sanctions. Major political 
opposition groups within South Africa, including the African 
National Congress, have stated that they will call for the 
lifting of all trade and investment sanctions once an interim 
governing authority is established. While foreign investors are 
cautious due to the uncertainties of political transition in the 
country and sporadic outbreaks of violence, new direct and 
portfolio investment is entering South Africa, and the country’s 
access to international capital is improving. 


MINING 


Despite some diversification of the economy away from mining, 
South Africa’s mining industry remains an essential element of 
the economy. Mining and inputs for the minerals sector represent 
one-third of GDP. The sector employs about 11 percent of the 
work force directly and up to one-third indirectly, and accounts 
for about one-half of foreign exchange earnings. It is an 
important market for domestic suppliers ($3.5 billion in 1990) 
and a source of raw materials for local mineral-based industries. 





In 1991, mining output showed no real growth due mainly to a 
decline in the production of gold. The gold industry was hit 
hard by a fall in the real price of gold along with rising 

costs. The mines were forced to rationalize their operations and 
lay off substantial numbers of workers. With the closure of 
uneconomic sections of the mines, gold production declined 
slightly to 599 tons. Although South Africa remains the world’s 
largest gold producer, its high inflation rate and difficult 
mining conditions have resulted in the industry becoming, on 
average, a high-cost producer. 


In line with the softening of the world steel market, exports of 
chrome ore, manganese ore, and their ferroalloys also fell. On 
the other hand, exports of platinum-group metals, titanium 
minerals, and rock phosphates increased. Last year, 92 percent 
of the $1.7 billion in U.S. imports from South Africa were 
mineral and metals (mainly platinum-group metals and ferroalloys). 


The mining industry has lost 135,000 jobs from peak employment in 
1986 to 620,000 jobs in 1991. This decline is roughly equal to 
the fall in employment in the gold mines over the same period, 
while a 16,000-job decline in coal mining was offset by an 
equivalent increase in other types of mining. In the face of 
continuing declines in employment, real wages are stagnant. 


The outlook for 1992 is for little growth in mineral production 
and exports, due to slow growth prospects in the South African 
and Western economies. Further declines in gold production and 
employment are likely unless there is a significant increase in 
the gold price. In the longer term, there will be a move toward 
increasing the value added to mineral exports through further 
processing. Nevertheless, diversification of the economy away 
from mining will continue. 


MANUFACTURING 


The most industrialized country in Africa, South Africa enjoys a 
large and diversified manufacturing sector. It is a world leader 
in several specialized areas of technology, such as railway 
rolling stock, defense equipment, and machinery for mining and 
Grilling. Other principal sectors include iron, steel, and other 
basic metals; heavy engineering; transport, electrical, and 
automotive equipment; food processing; industrial and 
agricultural chemicals; pharmaceuticals; and textiles. 


Manufacturing output, which started to decrease from mid-1990, 
fell by an additional 2.5 percent in 1991. The decrease resulted 
from lower production of both durable and nondurable goods as the 
recession dampened consumer spending in all areas. The 
utilization of manufacturing capacity reached a new low of 
slightly more than 80 percent in late 1991. 





AGRICULTURE 


Drought and credit are the two main concerns for South African 
agriculture as the lack of rain during January-April 1992 reduced 
South Africa’s corn crop by 70 percent. The country moved from 
being a corn exporter of 1-2 million tons potential to an 
importer of 4.5 million tons for the period April 1992-May 1993. 
The drought has devastated other grain and food crops, pushing 
food prices from a 15-20 percent annual increase rate to a nearly 
30 percent increase rate. Net farm income in 1990/91 (July-June) 
fell 25 percent from a year earlier, with a similar drop 
projected for 1991/92. Potato prices have more than doubled 
while beef, dairy, and vegetable prices will also rise sharply. 
Some estimates project that up to 500,000 rural farm workers will 
be displaced because of the drought. 


The drought has exacerbated the credit squeeze on farmers and the 
cooperatives which extend credit to them, threatening the 
livelihood of small towns and rural communities in the worst-hit 
areas of western Transvaal and northern Orange Free State. In 
response, the South African Government has announced a four-year 
program to provide credit guarantees to producers, but has stated 
that farmers who have mismanaged their operations will not be 
bailed out. Direct assistance, reportedly of R375 per hectare, 
will be paid to grain farmers who are members of the 33 
cooperatives in the declared disaster regions. 


Sugar production for 1992/93 is projected to decline by at least 


25 percent to 1.8 million tons, with most of the reduction being 
made in future exports. The horticultural sector is doing very 
well with larger production and increased prices as world markets 
are reopening to their exports. Current wheat plantings are 
hindered by very low soil moisture levels and imports of nearly 

1 million tons are projected for 1993. 


BLACK ECONOMIC SECTOR 


Discriminatory legislation severely reduced the range of economic 
opportunities open to South African blacks. Until the late 
1970s, blacks were prohibited from forming corporations, owning 
manufacturing plants, or entering most skilled professions. 

Black unemployment has been severe; it is now estimated at more 
than 40 percent. 


Demographic pressures and the growing dependence of the economy 
on blacks as consumers and workers, however, led to major changes 
in the 1980s, such as the legalization of the black trade union 
movement and the lifting of restrictions on blacks’ freedom of 
mobility. Political reforms since 1990, including the release of 
political prisoners and the unbanning of political parties, have 
accelerated the pace of change. The 1991 repeal of the 
Population Registration Act and race-based restrictions on land 
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ownership and use will create new opportunities for black 
entrepreneurs. At the same time, the government’s recognition of 
the importance of job creation and its ongoing effort to relax 
restrictions on small business activity will open new avenues for 
black business advancement. 


Growing demand for skilled black workers, the bargaining power of 
black trade unions, and the successes (albeit limited) of black 
business have resulted in a slowly rising standard of living for 
blacks involved in the formal sector economy. Wage settlements 
negotiated by black trade unions resulted in a cumulative wage 
increase of 81.5 percent between 1985 and 1988. According to one 
study, the black share of total personal income was 33 percent in 
1991. These gains occurred against the backdrop of a stagnant 
economy and an uncertain political environment. Despite the 
economic progress achieved by some in the black community and the 
promise of greater economic opportunities for blacks as the 
political transition process unfolds, these gains are not 
sufficient in the near term to overcome apartheid’s legacy of 
educational deficiencies, substandard housing and health care, 
restricted opportunities, and land dispossession which continue 
to hamstring black economic advancement. 


The current recession has hit the black community particularly 
hard. The South African Reserve Bank estimates that more than 

4 million blacks work outside the formal economy in marginal jobs 
or are unemployed. Even if the economy could expand at a rate of 
3 percent per year until the year 2000, a total of 6 million 
black workers would still be unemployed or underemployed. In 
order to accommodate the number of new workers, the economy would 
have to grow at a rate of 5 percent per year, close to South 
Africa’s potential, and unlikely in the present circumstances. 


OUTLOOK 


The South African economy will likely remain in recession during 
1992, setting an unfortunate backdrop to the historic 
constitutional and political negotiations now under way. GDP 
growth is expected to reach no more than 1 percent, with year-end 
inflation nearing 13 percent. The commercial rand is expected to 
depreciate to about $0.33 in 1992, and the discount on the 
financial rand should stay in its present range of about 15 
percent. The current account surplus will likely reach about R4 
billion. Many factors could alter these forecasts, however, 
including the effect of the drought, changes in the world gold 
price, OECD growth rates, and the political and investment 
climate within South Africa. 


South Africa may have a difficult time achieving a positive 
growth rate this year without inflows of foreign capital. 
Domestic capital generation and investment have remained low, and 
large amounts of capital still move out of the country in search 
of higher real interest rates and investment security. 
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The burden of the three-year recession has fallen particularly 
hard on consumers, especially poorer ones. Whereas consumer 
spending helped to generate the 1988-89 economic upswing, 
consumer spending began to decline toward the end of 1991. If 
the recession continues, most consumers will have less disposable 
income due to lower wage increases, higher real income taxes, 
continued high inflation, and taxes on more goods and services 
because of the value-added tax introduced last year. In short, 
the average South African will likely experience another year of 
declining living standards in 1992. 


The continued dismantling of the apartheid system has resulted in 
the easing of trade and financial sanctions, which should improve 
the medium-term outlook. Better trade relations have supported 
the recent growth in exports. Greater restraint in wage and 
salary demands, lower interest rates and production prices, and 
the Reserve Bank’s continued monetary discipline all indicate a 
movement toward lower inflation. Nonetheless, long-term 
prospects remain clouded by the domestic political situation and 
the world economic outlook. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


South Africa is the largest export market for U.S. products and 
services in Sub-Saharan Africa. U.S. exports to South Africa in 
1991 totaled $2.1 billion, representing a 14 percent share of 
South Africa’s total import market. This compares to U.S. 
exports in 1991 of $1.7 billion, representing a 10 percent market 
share -- about the same as in 1990. 


South Africa is the economic powerhouse of southern Africa. It 
enjoys a modern infrastructure, with well-developed financial, 
communications, legal, and transport sectors. With the lifting 
of trade sanctions by other African countries, South Africa is 
viewed by foreign and domestic companies as the springboard to 
regional markets. Companies are encouraged to take a serious 
look at commercial opportunities in South Africa. As a buyer of 
U.S. products and services, South Africa has the foreign exchange 
to pay for imports. 


Principal U.S. exports to South Africa (using 1991 data) include 
aircraft and parts ($421 million), computers and peripherals 
($123 million), construction machinery ($90 million), medical 
equipment ($40 million), and computer software ($11 million). 
U.S. products and services enjoy a high acceptance rate among 
South African business and consumers. South Africans generally 
believe that the best technology and most advanced products come 
from the United States. 


Franchising in South Africa is in its infancy and offers good 
opportunities for U.S. franchisors. The United States and 
Foreign Commercial Service in Johannesburg is making special 
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efforts to promote U.S. franchises, especially among black 
entrepreneurs. Sectors with strong potential for franchises are 
hair care salons, industrial and commercial cleaning services, 
home maid services, fast food outlets, muffler and tire shops, 
carpet and drapery cleaning, and specialized maintenance 
services. 


The United States and Foreign Commercial Service maintains 
professionally staffed offices in Johannesburg -- the commercial 
center of South Africa -- and in Cape Town. These offices can 
assist U.S. business persons in establishing contacts, locating 
agents and distributors, providing information on business 
practices and South African companies, and conducting market 
research. The United States and Foreign Commercial Service 
offices may be contacted at the American Consulate General, Kruis 
and Commissioner Streets, P.O. Box 2155, Johannesburg 2000, 
telephone: (27 11) 331-3937, fax: (27 11) 331-6178; and the 
American Consulate General, 4th Floor, Broadway Industries 
Center, Foreshore, Cape Town, P.O. Box 6773, Roggebaai, 
telephone: (27 21) 21-4280, fax: (27 21) 25-4151. 





